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arises in its present shape. It is distinct from the problem of whether various independent national states, not interlocked by national issues, can federate, say in Streit's sense, or as a Socialist Germany or China might desire to federate with the U.S.S.R. The conception of the multi-national state supposes that a nation is a political reality. It expresses no mystical nationalism that accepts the claims of Ruritania as distinct from those of the individual Ruritanians,1 but recognises that the Ruritanians are bound to feel various social and cultural needs as Ruritanians, and not just as atoms in an amorphous conglomerate in the Manchester liberal or Trotskyite conception of internationalism, or rather a~nationalism. A Pole in the Western Ukraine considers himself a Roman Catholic like his British fellow-believer, who prefers this kind of Christian worship to others, but he also regards his specific faith as part of a cultural tradition superior to. that of his Ukrainian neighbours and connected with his Polish nationality. His Polish mother-tongue is for him not only the medium by which he desires to transfer to his children the cultural achievements of his people, but also the expression of their national claim to a political and social position superior to that of their backward and heretical neighbours. He will act according to this conception, even if he has no personal economic interest in preventing the incorporation of his home town in the Soviet Ukraine,2 and even if the latter grants him complete freedom of worship :J and the right to educate his children in their mother-tongue. The opposite view is held by Ukrainians. As the respective national claims are simply opposed to each other, it is impossible to satisfy all of them in every territory. But it is essential for the development of any national civilisation, that it should not be restricted to the lower strata of society, that is to say, that no national minoiity should enjoy social privilege. Therefore, any national civilisation must find its realisation where it is supported by the popular majority. No solution that is not supported by the majority of the people concerned is likely to be stable for a considerable period. For most of the inhabitants of Ruritania act, however foolishly, on the assumption that they
1 Carr, op. cit., p. 47.                                             a See above, p. 475.
3 Whether it can do so depends, on the other hand, very closely upon whether the Catholic Church regards itself as a religious, and not a national or political organisation. The Roman Catholic case, not only in the U.S.S.R., is greatly complicated by an attitude that rejects freedom of worship as a Communist conception, and interprets religious freedom as denominational education, state support for the priesthood, and prevention of any propaganda by rationalists (see Religion in Russia, London, Burns Oates, 1940), pp. 15-16.